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THE USE OF ANIMAL FORMS IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 

By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. 




CHAPTER III. 

HE horse figures largely in several classic myths, 
and is therefore very often met with in Greek 
and Roman Art. When Poseidon and Athene 
disputed — such was their interest in the rising 
state — as to which should give their name to 
the capital of Attica, their fellow-divinities of 
Olympus decided that it should be named after 
the deity who should bestow upon man the most useful gift. 
Poseidon, the Neptune of Roman mythology, therefore created 
the horse, and Athene, or Minerva, the olive-tree. Judgment 
was given in favour of Athene; but the myth shows that, if the 
horse is not the very highest gift that could have been bestowed, 
it was one that was held in great estimation. Poseidon is hence 
believed to have taught man how to control 
and tame horses, and to have been the 
originator and protector of horse-races. 
He is, therefore, also represented as him- 





self riding on a horse, or riding over the waves in a chariot 
drawn by horses ; these horses being frequently represented as 
sea-horses, the fore part being equine, the back part like the 
body and tail of a fish. On another occasion he metamorphosed 
himself into a fish to deceive Demeter. Another myth, however, 
assigns to Athene, as the protector of agriculture, the honour of 
having first instructed men how to tame the horse by the bridle. 
The father of Ganymedes, the most beautiful of mortals, was 
compensated for his loss by the gift of a pair of divine horses ; 
Ganymedes himself being carried off that he might be the cup- 
bearer of Zeus and dwell among the gods. Zeus abducted him, 
either in his natural shape or in the form of an eagle, or by means 
of his eagle, — a subject more than once chosen by the artists of 
mediaeval times for representation. The sacrifices offered to 
Helios, the god of the sun, consisted of white rams, boars, bulls, 
goats, or lambs, but especially of white 
horses. The famous Colossus of Rhodes 
was a representation of this god. The 
horses of the sun frequently figure both 




Fi^. 21. 



Fig. 22. 



Fig' 23. 



in the literature and art of these early times. Another familiar 
reason for the introduction of this animal in classic art arises 
from the capture of the horses of Diomedes, King of Thrace 
(which were fed on human flesh, and employed to tear in pieces 
all strangers who entered the land), being one of the cele- 
brated twelve labours assigned to Hercules. We have in 



Fig. 26 a representation of the horse from a coin of Arpi, 
a town in Apulia, founded, according to tradition, by Dio- 
medes. The coins of Cunobelin, one of our ancient British 
kings, frequently have a horse or wild boar on them as a 
device, while the Saxon white horse is still preserved to these 
later days in the device of Kent, a white horse rampant on a 






Fig. 24. 



Fig, 25. 



Fig, 26. 



red ground, and in the various ** white horses " cut on the sur- 
face of the chalk downs in several parts of the south and west 
of England. The removal of the upper layer of soil lays bare 
the gleaming white of the chalk, and *' the scouring of the white 
horse," the removal of any growth that may tarnish its brilliancy 
or blur its outline, is, in one case at least, a great local festival. 



and a means of preserving, in a rough and ready way, the 
memory of Alfred's great and crowning victory over the Danes. 
The horse has in medieval and modern times been freely em- 
ployed as a charge in heraldry or a supporter of arms ; as 
illustrations of this use may, however, be very easily met with, 
we need now do no more than merely refer to it. 
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The dog, though in an especial degree the companion and 
friend of man, is far less commonly met with in artistic work, 
either pictorial or decorative, than one would have imagined 
from so close an intimacy. When found, it will, however, gene- 
rally be clearly introduced as a symbol of that fidelity that 
is so marked a trait in its nature. We have in Fig. 3;^ a repre- 
sentation of the dog from a coin of Segesta ; and Colophon, in 
Ionia, in like manner introduced the dog on its coinage. It is 



related by Pliny that the Colophonians trained dogs to assist in 
war, and that they were largely, employed in aid of their masters 
as sentinels in defence of their posts and to give the warning 
notes that testified of the coming danger. The coins of Ceos 
bear the fore part of a dog. In the Middle Ages we find, in 
accordance with that love for devices that exercised so consider- 
able an influence on decorative art, one of the celebrated Sforza 
family assuming as his badge a sleeping hound, to testify that 






Fig. 27. 



Fig, 28. 



Fig. 29. 



though he molested no one neither might any with impunity 
arouse his anger. An Order of the Dog was also instituted in 
France as a reward for fidelity to the sovereign, but it appears 
to have been but shortlived. Amongst the ancient Egyptians, 
Anubis, figured as a human being with a dog's head, was 
originally worshipped as representative of the dog, which, like 
the cat and many other; animals, was from its value held sacred 



by those people. The chief seat of his worship was at Cynopolis, 
in Middle Egypt. A son of Osiris and Nephthys, but born after 
the death of his father, he was nurtured by Isis, who made him 
her companion and guard. In the temples of Egypt he is 
ordinarily depicted as the guardian, and the portals of the. build- 
ing were especially dedicated to him. The Greeks identified 
him with Hermes, and his worship ultimately spread rapidly 






Fig, 30. 



Fig, 31. 



Fig, 32. 



both in Greece and Rome. It was the policy of both these 
peoples to assimilate in their conquests the rehgious belief of 
the conquered with their own. Fig. 29 is from a piece of Roman 
pottery. 

The bull is frequently introduced in early Art. The capture 
of the Cretan bull by Hercules, and afterwards of the cattle of 
Geryon, figure with the other famous labours of 
the demigod ; and the slaying of the Minotaur, a 
monster having a human body and bull's head, 
or at other times a bull's body and human head, 
by Theseus, is another favourite subject in classic 
art. Fore-parts of bulls, joined together at the 
centre of the body, form the commonest type of the 
capitals of the palaces of Persepolis ; and we need 
do no more than allude again in passing to the . 
human-headed bulls that guard the entrances of^ 
the palace- temples of Nineveh. 

The bull is a very common device on ancient 
"coinage; we see it on that of Chalcedon in 
Bithynia, on that of Sybaris, Samos, and many other places. A 
considerable variation of treatment may be found. On the 
coins of Gelas, in Sicily, of Acarnania and Neapolis, the bull 
is human-headed ; on those of Phocis we get the animal's head 
alone, and given in front view; on those of Tauromenium and 




Thurium the bull is represented as charging; while in the 
coinage of Eretria the animal is in repose. The coins of 
Metapontum, a Greek colony in Italy, have on the obverse the 
river god Archelous (a river of that part of Greece from 
which the colony sprang). The deity is represented in human 
form leaning on a reed, and having the head of a bull. The 
figure of a bull was often used to symbolize a 
stream. Homer, in narrating the combat between 
the river god Scamander and Achilles, says of . 
the former that he roared like a bull, an idea 
afterwards employed by other poets. In the fable 
of the combat of Hercules with the river deity 
Archelous, the latter was represented as actually 
changing himself into a bull ; the deep roar of 
the bull suggesting the sound of the torrent, while 
the impetuosity of the attack not inaptly sym- 
bolizes the rush of the stream as it sweeps all 
before it. On the coins of Camarina, a Syracusan 
colony on the south coast of Sicily, we find the 
same idea treated with great beauty and refinement, the centre 
of the coin being filled with a youthful human head, full face, 
having the budding horns of a bull just rising- from the hair, 
while the whole is surrounded by the wave-scroll. 

The worship of the bull in Egypt, though at first only a recog- 
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nition of the services of the animal to man, was afterwards 
greatly modified, as the animal became recognised as the type 
of Osiris ; representations of the sacred bull Apis are very 
commonly seen in the paintings and sculptures of that ancient 
people ; and the worship of the golden calf in the wilderness by 
the Israelites was suggested readily to their minds by the 
honours they had seen paid to the sacred Apis in the land of 
their bondage. We have in Fig. 24 a coin of Acanthus, in Mace- 
donia, and in Fig. 2^ a Lydian coin, two examples of a treat 
ment that is not uncommon — the conflict between lion and bull. 
Various theories have been broached in explanation of this de- 
vice ; by some it is held to symbolize the triumph of the king 
over external or domestic foes — a not improbable motive for 
its adoption; by others the lion is held to typify the sun, 
and the bull, as the symbol of a river, to represent the 
unwholesome vapours and exhalations of earth ; the whole 
thus being a mode of representing the grand conflict between 
Good and Evil. In heraldry the bull is largely employed 
either as charge, supporter, or crest. Among the ancient 
British coins, those of Verolamium are distinguished by the 
device of a cow borne on reverse. 

The ram figures occasionally in Art ; we have in Fig. 28 a 
representation of the ram's head on the coins of Delphi. The 
ram, again, occurs on the coins of the Phoceans and those of 
Antioch ; its introduction in all these cases is probably owing to 
its connection with the national sacrificial rites, in the same way 
that we often see rams' heads at the angles of Roman altars. 
The animal figures heraldically in the arms of the Swiss Schaff- 
hausen, where it is sable, rampant, on argent ; and again in 
the arms of Istria, which are vert, a ram, argent, statant. It 
also occurs very commonly on the blazon of various noble 
families, either as supporter, as in the case of Cloncurry, as a 
charge, as in the arms of Yea, or as a crest, as we find it, for 
example, in the arms of Elton. The Spanish order of the Golden 
Fleece, second only to the Garter in honour, bears as one of its 
insignia a suspended ram, a form that may still be commonly 
seen as a shop sign. The order was instituted in 1429, by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy and Brabant, and the most 
puissant prince of that age. 



The lamb is very familiar to us as a symbol of the second 
person of the Trinity, and as such occurs abundantly throughout 
the whole realm of Christian art. In Fig. 22 we have a very 
interesting figure of the lamb standing on a rock, from whence 
flow the streams of living waters. This form, with various slight 
modifications, is seen repeatedly on the tombs of the catacombs 
of Rome and in the mosaics of the early churches. The lamb, 
bearing the cross-emblazoned banner, was adopted by the 
Knights Templars as their device ; it may be seen carved on 
the keystone of the arch that covers in the roadway from Fleet 
Street to the old Temple Church ; and the same symbol may 
also be seen on the coinage of Henry V. — pieces that are hence 
known to collectors as " moutons d'or." Excepting in connec- 
tion with this religious significance, the lamb is but rarely found. 
The family of Lamb bear it in their armorial bearings, since the 
older heralds seem to have been quite unable to resist anything 
that appeared like a pictorial form or allusion to the name of the 
bearer, but with this exception it is scarcely ever met with. 
Heraldry, springing from the desire for the personal distinction 
to be gained amid the pomp and dangers of war, employs the 
dragon, the lion, the eagle, and such like, to express the 
character of the warrior ; and with such the peaceful lamb, or 
He, the Prince of peace, whom it symbolizes, can have little in 
common. 

Many of the Egyptian paintings contain admirable repre- 
sentations of the various animals known to that ancient people. 
We have in Fig. 25 the jackal and the leopard. Fig. 21, from 
a specimen in our possession, is a very good representation of 
a reindeer, carved by the Esquimaux in walrus ivory. Fig. 2^ is 
the old sign of the Hare and Sun in Southwark : these old signs, 
like that of the Civet Cat in Cockspur Street, or the Boar's 
Head in Eastcheap, though rapidly disappearing, are often very 
quaint and interesting. Fig. 30 is the sign of a seller of goat's 
milk, who conducted his business in Pompeii some little time 
before the destruction of that city — a destruction that, over- 
whelming as it was, left us this and many other most interest- 
ing relics. Our comments on the stag, goat, boar, wolf, bear, 

I and some few other animals, must be rcser\^ed until our next 
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NEWS FROM THE WAR. 



{Frontispiece^ 



G. D. Leslie, R.A., Painter. 



F. A. Heath, Engraver. 




ilT would, as a rule, be very difficult to find on the 
walls of any gallery, figures more unaffectedly 
refined, more genuine in their artlessness, and 
more winning in their attractiveness, than those 
Mr. Leslie places on his canvas ; and this, too, 
whether his models are taken from a high class 
of society, as for example in his * Pot-pourri ' of 
the year 1874, or from a humble class, as * The Nut-brown Maid ' 
of the same year, or in his picture of 'The Fountain,' exhibited in 
1873, wherein are introduced females which are typical of both 
conditions of life. The painter understands thoroughly the sources 
of a delicate beauty proper to a refined type of English girlhood, 
and he has the power — genuinely artistic in its kind — to bring all 
the materials of the composition into accord with the dainty spirit 
that inspires it ; for even the landscape portions of his pictures 
seem as if painted under the influence of the same graceful feeling 
and purity of taste, so as to present a perfect harmony between 
the outside world and those who, for the time at least, occupy the 
scene. 

These characteristics of Mr. Leslie's art are quite obvious in the 
work here engraved. Seated on a wooden bench in her cottage- 
garden by the river-side is an elderly matron, reading a letter from, 
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it may be a son, who, like Tom Moore's minstrel-boy, " to the war 
is gone." Leaning on a post of the pahngs,' in an easy, uncon- 
strained attitude, is a young girl, listening to the narrative with an 
expression of countenance very thoughtful, if not somewhat sad ; 
in her hand she holds what seems to be a framed portrait — per- 
chance of one dearer to her than a brother. This girl is the feature 
of the composition : a gentle, loving, filial being, one may warrant 
her to be, and of quiet beauty ; a girl that would grace a mansion, 
for which she is eminently fitted, as she now sheds lustre on the 
cottage where she dwells. The artist has painted few more win- 
ning pictures, either in sentiment or in delicacy of execution, than 
this. 



THE SHEPHERD. 



Rosa Bonheur, Painter. 



C. CousEN, Engraver. 



' The Shepherd ' is a very pleasing and discriminative specimen 
of Rosa Bonheur's work, in which are seen the quietude and gentle- 
ness of Nature as distinguished from the noise and bustle and 
power exhibited in the well-know^n ' Horse-Fair.' In foreign coun- 
tries the flocks are more accustomed to follow their keepers than 
to be driven by them : and here we see the stalwart old shepherd, 
who is probably leading homeward his sheep at the decline of day 
—the long shadows on the ground help to determine the time— has 
brought them to a halt w^hile he watches one of his dogs, the other 
seating itself with his eyes on the flock before him— bringing back 
a wanderer to its companions. The foremost sheep have been 



